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Michigan’s Veterans Village has 78 portable homes for married students 
(story on p. 95). At left, interior which a former air-force lieutenant 
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Balance Sheet on the Postwar Campus— 


We deplore— 


Our failure to recognize central place of 
religion. 


Fraternity snobbishness. 
$ Campus housing pinch. 
. Hunger and hate in the world. 
2 Forces fighting needed social legislation. 
87 Discrimination against minorities. 


Ineptness in atomic age. 


We exult in— 


The opportunity of the WSCF Day 


Prayer. 


Interfaith religious teaching. 


New goals of idealism. 


Campus housing measures. 


The New USCC Constitution. 


A practical idea of defense. 


Students opposing discrimination. 
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s cy s outlook Chis 

s continued and is even more 
\ t constitutes one mayor 
the ontention that colleges 


rer place to religion 


= ‘ th 


ostwar years is emphatically 

WW ire in the process ol shifting 

tlook we do not dare do less than 

g gion a larger chance to affect 
g ind motivate action. Says 
Stewart Cole in his Liberal Education 
Democracy: “The subject of re 

cy iv be as indige nous to the edu 


itonal process as science, art or dk 


Ocracy on any college campus In 


\merica. Is not the time ripe to give 
his supreme human enlistment central 


ice in education, as in lite?” 
What has happened ts that so-called 
taken the 


Christian nations have not 


Christian faith seriously. Actually the 
lemocratic liberal faith, the Marxist 
faith or fascism has supplanted the 
Christian faith. But these three sub 


stitutes, as Reinhold Niebuhr has point 


ed out, have now conclusively failed. 


\ll of them erred in assuming that the 
history has within itself a 


process ol 
redemptive quality. The atomic bomb 
as a hazard to, rather than a guarantee 
of, world peace is a perfect symbol ot 
the tailure of even the democratic stat 


to develop an adequate faith by which 


1. Study Christianity Afresh 


In this situation lies the opportunity 


1 


Christianity. But to meet this oppor 


Christian taith must be 


studied in ways that are intelli 
gible. Provision for such 

ntial. IT have 
\ lo not dare leave out religion: 
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alre ady state d 


‘} | ret ] 
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Campus Cross-Roads 
Purdue University 


Where Jt Belongs — 


Religion belongs at the center of the college, and 
students and faculty have today a rare chance 
to shape the future of education: the first essen. 
tial is that they care. 


than a major place in the colleges of the 
postwar years. But, further, no student 
will be educated who does not know, 
through adequate study and interpre 
tation, the part religion has played in 
our past. He would through such study 
have a basis on which to evaluate its 


present and future relevance. The 
Harvard Report on Education, it seems 
to me, accurately estimates the situation 
when it compares western culture to a 


lake fed by 


Christianity, 


the streams of Hellenism, 


science and democracy 
And it proposes that a course “based 
upon the study of these contributions 
might offer an extremely valuable way 
ol considering the conc ptions of a lite 
of reason, the principle of an ordered 
and intelligible world, the ideas ot 


faith, of a personal God, otf the abso 


lute value of the human individual, the 
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method of observation and experimen 
and the conception of empirical law 
as well as the doctrines of equality ar 
ot the brotherhood of man.” The qua 


1 


ity and comprehensiveness of tf 
thought about religion which a colleg 
provides is quite fundamental. Inad 
quacy at this point can never be mad 
up in other ways. Biblical, historica 
and philosophical approaches must a 
be soundly studied by those who wou! 
know the real dimensions of religi 


seck a 


integrating the college experience. 


and who significant basis f 


2. Faculty and Students Must Car 


We must also see to it that some a 
tention is given to the place whi 
personality plays in the teaching) pr 
Phillips Brooks 


preaching as “truth through persona 


cess. once define 
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this certainly has some appli 


» good teaching. The Harvard 


Ca 
Re nsists that education be con 
cel with the whole man and the 
rot 1. “It has been wisely said that 
od 1 aims at the good man, the 
goo zen, and the useful man. By 
‘ gO in is meant one who possesses 
an | integration, poise, and firm- 
ness, ch in the long run come trom 
an a tate philosophy of lite.” Now, 
if it he direct and uncompromising 
aim ducation to produce the good 
man s apparent that teaching must 
be di by those who in that sense are 
good men. Such a consideration is 
plain|s related to the actual compe 
tence ¢ a teache « 

And students who are concerned 
about the future of religion in higher 


education can help shape that future 
as they “reason together” with fellow 
students, with faculty and administra 
tion. Fresh insights may be gained in 
reading and discussing the excellent 
Hazen pamphlets.’ Attention to post 
war planning committee work, and 
arranging faculty consultative groups 
informed 


with well leadk mm ae very 


important. 


3. Worship in the Beauty of Holiness 

When it comes to equipment which 
will be needed for religion in the post 
war college, a Varicty otf needs will be 
stated and opinions expressed, Certain- 
ly, of central importance is a chapel. 
Every effort should be made to have 
a place appropriate tor the worship of 
God. The 


shiped in buildings devoid of beauty 


fact that God can be wor- 


and inspiration is no reason why we 


should be satisfied with second-rate 
chapels or no chapel at all. In the last 
five years it has been my privilege to 
serve twice as a Quaker relief worker 
in Europe. In the course of my work 
I have been in services held in intern- 
ment camps which have been very real 
and very moving. I have met with stu- 
dents in battered, drafty old huts. In 
spite of all handicaps much that is 
memorable and full of meaning takes 
place there. But I come out of these 
experiences feeling that we should not 
be content with drab make-shifts, but 
that the whole enterprise of worship 


should be housed in a wav that repre 
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THE SEEKER 
Why do | thrill when the sun sets flaming? 


Why do | thrill when the morning sings? 


Why do the stars shining cold in the dark 
Light my whole being with glowing sparks? 
Why are there times when my soul sings in rapture? | 
Why are there moments when all is empty? 


Why do the mists of melancholy fail? 
Why do the soul-storms thunder in me? 


Why seem some people to know not these beauties? 
Why do some hide from the warmth they bring? | 


Why are there friends you can know in silence, 
And why are there those whose true hearts never sing? 


What is justice and how is it made? 

Does man turn its wheels, or an unknown hand? 
How can the clutches of circumstance yield 

To the freedom He promised the Christian man? 


How can | understand my own human frailty? 
How can | know all people as brothers? 
How can I know all joys and all sorrows 

| As those of my own when they're those of others? 


| How can | share it with those who don’t want it? 
Yet how can | stand by and watch them ignore it? 
Can | see life shrunk by just one who can’t find it? 
How can | say it—How can | share it? 


ELEANOR SWAIN 
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sents the best we can do to provide 
worthily for what is of ultimate worth. 
Ideally, too, there should be around 
the chapel a center for the religious life 
of the college. This center might in- 
clude conference rooms sufficiently pro- 
tected from noise, and available for un- 
interrupted periods, for the kinds ot 
discussion groups in which much of the 
most effective present-day religious 
work is carried on. A little chapel, mu- 
sic room, a special library of religious 
classics, and offices would also be of 
great value. 

Issuing from such a physical and 
spiritual rallying point in a_ college 
would be a deeply based fellowship of 
students and of students and faculty 
which would result in responsible so- 
interfaith 


cial action. Inter-race and 


solidarity must be sought. 


| And when | have found the secret of living— 

| The faith, the hope, and the love that bear it, 
| How can | say that | know the secret? 

How can | say it, how can | share it? 








It may well be that colleges will not 
give a larger place to religion in the 
postwar years unless thoughtful, con 
cerned students show that they care 
and care deeply about religion in their 
college experience. Students are often 
ahead of faculty, administration and 
trustees in their awareness of the cen 
trality of religion in life. But they must 
let their convictions be known. Other- 
wise the future course of education may 
be half-hearted and weak at the point 
where it most needs to be strong. The 
future calls for sensitive, informed in 
dividuals and courageous groups. Com 
ing from our colleges there must be 
those who have the capacity to care 
about the really important matters, 
those who take seriously the words of 
Baron Von Hugel: “Caring is the Chris 


tian thing, caring is all that matters.” 
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Ends and Beginnings 


What's the use of “a good resolution,” a high goal, 
a Christlike perspective in life—even in January? 


by WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 
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Want to make your life count? 


ihe wise person tries to see his lite 
a oose what will be 
r the ony I what he vw 
Oo regret < polo, or, O 
i O attain t 0 quickly and easily 
This g look is needed to validate any 
me ginning. These davs crv aloud 
‘ the kind ol character that pers 
Ss unto the end, holding last to the 
nal verities no matter what hap 
ens to you as an individual. If suffer 


u your lot. greet it with a cheer: 1! 
ey , 

us lite be vours, use it to the ful 
Christ! Your life 


points to something bevond it 


counts when it 
t, greater and better and higher than 


But the end is_ better only when 


at 


Lrowth accompanies the process. The 


1 ot physical things is not better than 


their beginning because there is no 


spiritual development involved, and 


vitably deteriorate: the car finds 
way to the 


time leans with relentless pres 


junk heap; the 


on the finest buildings; as we grow 

n our bodies lose that first fine 

rapture of youth. In the phys 

it does seem true that begin 
better than endings. 

he spiritual realm there is a 

tr litference. There is no limit to 

s that a beautiful home may 

or as two people who love 

r more than anyone else in 

- 


grow ever closer together 


lown the long corridor ol 


x 
7) 


the years with increasing love and re 
spect, their tamily life broadens 1n its 
influence and deepens in richness and 
power. Likewise, there is no limit to 
the values that the human family may 
deve lop. Its present difficulties need not 
breed despair, despite the hate and 
bitterness and disillusion on every side. 
Lite will not always be thus, and as 
men endure and hold fast to what they 
know is right, they will triumph in the 
end, for the values created by love 
never disappear, and for the Christian 
death is swallowed up in victory. That 
is our faith, and that is the only assur 
ance in times like these. 

Look at that lonely table in an upper 
room so many years ago in Palestine, 
with eleven depressed men gathered 
around it and One who was washing 
their feet. Here, apparently, was an 


inglorious ending. But values which 


love and a passion for truth had cre 
ated in and through that Life have 
changed the face of the earth and will 
vet redeem mankind. The cross, like 
so many apparent endings, Was not an 
end at all but a new beginning, a gate 
way to larger life. The end of a matter 
is vastly more important than its begin 
ning if there has been true growth along 


the way. 


Try beginning at the end 

Further, the best way to gain perspec 
tive 1s probably to decide on our pur 
pose before we make our plans. Take 
a long look at lite! Where do you want 
to be ten, twenty, thirty years from 
now? What do you want to be, what 
do you want to remember, how do you 
want to be thinking, then? Lite is too 
complicated for the human mind to 
grasp all its possibilities, so start at the 
end; begin where you want to be when 
you have finished; cultivate the Chris 
tian simplification of life in terms of 


high purpose; see yourself in the per- 


spective of the years, in the light ot 
God's eternity, and live so that yoy 
can some day honestly say with Paul. 
“T have finished the course, I have kep 
the faith.” 

Here is a local Christian association: 
start at the end! What do you want 
the Christian group of which you are 
a part to be, what do you want it to 
accomplish, what do you want it to 
stand for? Are you helping it to avoid 
inediocrity, to become the tremendous 
force for righteousness, for plain living 
and high thinking on your campus 
that it should be? Unless it grows it 
has already begun to die. When the 


members of such a group are plainly 


‘aware of its purpose and think con 


structively in terms of its goal, seeing 
beyond its limits to their part of the 
world-wide Christian enterprise, that 
group will generate spiritual power. 

And here are you, a person to live 
with, a character to create, a God 
given life to develop; wherever you are 
today, start at the end! Place yourseli 
in true perspective, gain God's point 
of view, and look at your life ahead in 
terms of His purpose for you. Start at 
the end and then work back. People are 
like vines, they never grow as they 
should until they 
thing worth while around which « 
climb and toward which to aspire 
Every man needs an integrating pur 
pose; no one really knows the meaning 
of life until he has faced the tact o 
death, and discovered something t 
live for that transcends the physical 
None of us knows precisely how his 
life will turn out, but each of us can 
choose a cause, each of us can build 
his life around something great that 
will invest it with meaning and beauty 
Setter, far better, is the end of a lite 
than its beginning if along the way 4 
man keeps Christ in plain sight and 


lives according to God’s will. 
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SPIRES AND BRIAR 


Tle nce mak ée clear t] é path, 


Briar-torn the 
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VIEW AT THE THRESHOLD 


| S, the two-way facing god ol 


this month, can see better days 
ihead r a seething world, we'd like 
to borrow his binoculars. This winter 
is lik ome eerie chapter from an 
ypocaly pse. 

Millions starving under the “Mor 
ganthau peace” in Germany. .. . The 
rest of Europe cynical, numb, hom« 
less. hungry. . Palestine and the Near 
Fast 11 turmoil of race and IM pe rial 
ism. Russia hesitant, suspicious, 
tougl . . India and southeast Asia 


n revolt against white domination. .. . 


China tragically split. . . . Japan and 
the islands dazed, enervated. . . . Latin 


\merica 


cabals and savagery. 


seething with — strong-man 
. Our own na 
tion wrenched with strikes, pressures of 
pride, arrogance, pity, and war-born 
ruthlessness; the Christmas just gone, 
one ol 


happy friendliness. 


lavish spending, waste, slap 
Over all this 
the stupendous and growing threat of 


atomic doomsday. 


NOT A TSH TSA ACTION 


What did the prophet Amos mean 
when he said, “The prudent shall keep 
silent in that-day, for it is an evil day”? 
Possibly he meant that the world may 
get so discouraging that there’s no time 
tor words, only for action. 

Have 
you personally gathered up soap, cloth- 


Have you gone into action? 


ing, and canned-goods to send straight 
off to students in Europe through the 
World Student Have 
you written Washington demanding 
turther power for the United Nations 
Organization 


Service Fund? 


(and no veto by the 


Executive Council)? Have you be- 
surred yourself against peacetime con- 
scription, the towering threat to both 
international amity and American free- 
dom? 


Most of all: Have you, as this new 
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Slender spire; ermine splendor. 


year has begun, prayed with all your 
heart that this student generation may 
be worthy of its day, and that God's 
will may become real in our midst? 
The “prudent” in 1946 are those who 
save their tsk tsks, and dedicate them 
selves to work for a deliverance from 


the tragedy of man-without-God. 


COLLEGE MN 2,3, OR 4? 


Wilson 


that those who propose a college de 


Once Woodrow shrugged 


gree for two years’ work “obviously 


Now 


Princeton, President 


have never seen a sophomore.” 
his successor at 
Dodds, again defends the 4-year course 
after a decisive trial of “acceleration.” 

Dr. Dodds points out that vacations 
are essential for faculty minds, student 
pocketbooks, and perspective. He wish- 
es high schools could send all students 


up at 17, to graduate from college at 


21. But particularly does he insist 


with many anothe r educator 


junior and senior years must be ma 
ture, student-sought learning on a | 
different trom that ot th 


first two 
years. 

This collides with the 2-year college 

5 ro 


suggestion by Dean Thompson ot Vas 


months ago. 


We hope full discussion will be given 


sar, noted here several 


the whole matter in these days of r 


adjustment to tradition and need. 


PICTURE BECOMES CLEARER 


Sleek 


tronic gadgets, plastic S, super nvlons 


refrigerators and cars, elec 


all, true to glamor-ads, are gushing into 
everyday life as promised. In this glam 
orized postwar world, what has cam 
pus life, gradually unveiled, turned out 
to be? 


Our cover gives a first glimpse: less 
stately mansions and more conjugal 
bliss! Beyond that, college in compari 
son with its prewar status, is really just 
“more of the same.” We are getting 
back to big numbers. We find very 
few distraught veterans, and very many 
who are taking the lead in every cam 


pus activity, bringing maturity and 


aggressiveness. The length ol college, 
vocational-vs-arts training, fraternities, 
“quotas” for minorities—all are under 


warm discussion. 


Christianity on campus, postwar? 
It has the best opportunity it has had 
for decades, to give direction and spit 
itual reality. It is united as never be 
fore, in the United Student Christian 
Council. It is more world-minded than 
ever before, via a strong Student Vol- 
unteer Movement and a strong World 
Student Service Fund. It is deeper than 
for decades, sober amid world prob- 
lems, humble and questing in personal 
faith, speaking more of Christ, pray 
ing more. It can be “the conscience” of 


student life in America. 
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Exploration for a 


by RALPH DOUGLAS HYSLOP 


. , , , 
Whats the intent of that neu group 


, , 
of students and staff who are to stud, 


? } 9 
the place of religion in colleges Its 


chairman says: 


Our Committee on Religion in High 
er Education sets out to discover, tor 
the United Student Christian Council, 
how much religion there is in college. 
what kind it is and why it’s not more 


eflective and important. We are just 


beginning. How shall we proceed? 


We might gather college catalogues 
and discover how many religion courses 
are taught, how many take them, what 
courses are required and why. Surveys 
like that doubtless have been made, and 
kind of 


we might acquire a. certain 


wisdom by studying them. 
\ better 


top prole ssors 1m 


idea may be to find what 


various fields know 
about religious history, philosophy and 


ethics. These are the men and women 


scientists, economists, historians, 


teachers of government—who pro 


foundly influence student thinking. 
What. Loo, do students know about 
thes same matters? It would be quite 


a task to survey students everywhere, 


but the information would be invalu 


able 


Here is a possible result ol such re 


search. Suppose we discover some col 
lege where both outstanding prolessors 
and students really know about the pro 
found influences ol religious ideas and 


events upon Western culture. Suppose 


further, (we can dream, can’t we?), 
that teachers and students there hav 
not only such knowledge but excite 
ment about it, a realization that in 


these facts may be the clue to saving 
The 


Religion in Higher Education can mort 


our civilization. Committee on 
than justify its existence if it finds such 
a college (or colleges) and announces 
the vood news constructively. 

This 


that we aren't interested in crowding 


means—for the Committee 


a curriculum 


a tew more courses into 
already over-loaded—lik« jamming 
more passengers into a bus when no 


one, not even the driver—has any idea 


where it 1s headed. We want rather to 


£0 


Crusade 


religion 


discover how can give both 
direction and power to the whole pro 
cess of higher education. 

Our effort is timely, for we are not 
required, I believe, to explain in de- 
tail why we think that science or prag- 
matism or plain opportunism ts not 
sufficient: the atomic bomb has elimi 
nated all such discussion. We have long 
talked about crisis, but now we really 
face one. Higher education in America 
is important, influencing everything 
that takes place in this nation and the 
world. Our strategy begins on the cam 


pus, in fresh, creative experiences which 


demonstrate Paul’s injunction, “Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
minds.” 

After our tour of discovery, our next 
duty is to become evangelists for thay 
kind of education. We must be wi ling 
and eager to put all our resources be. 
hind groups seeking significant change: 
not those tinkering with the educational 
system, or shifting its component parts 
that 
We are looking for Christian strategists 


around, calling “reconstruction.” 
who right now seek to transform high- 
er education wholly, giving it a new 
goal and a new purpose. 

Do you know colleges where that 
goes on? If you do, let us know! 
If you care to answer Dr. Hyslop’s invitation, 
the Editors will aladly forward your letter, 


and possibly to publish the latter, if you were 
to send us a copy of it.—ED. 


A Christian View of Fraternities 


From th Veu 


E. B. WHITE, “New Yorker” col- 


umnist: 


Clubs, fraternities, nations—these are 


the beloved barriers in the 


workable 


surrender some of their rights and some 


way ota 


world: these will have to 


of their ribs. A “fraternity” is the anti 
thesis of fraternity. The first (that is, 
the order or organization) is predicated 
on the idea of exclusion; the second 
(that is, the abstract thing) 1s based 
on a feeling of total equality. Anyone 
who remembers back to his fraternity 
days at college recalls the enthusiasts 
in his group, the rabid members, both 
old and who obsessed 


young, were 


with the mystical charm of member 


ship in their particular order. They 
were usually men who were incapable 
of genuine brotherhood or at least un- 
aware of its implications. Fraternity 
begins when the exclusion formula is 
found to be distasteful. The effect of 
any organization of a social and 
brotherly nature is to strengthen rather 
than to diminish the lines which di- 
vide people into classes; the effect of 
and nations is the and 


states same, 


eventually these lines will have to be 


softened; these powers will have to be 
generalized. It is written on the wall 
that this is so. I'm not inventing it, I'm 


just copying it off the wall. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN (“Information, 
Please” maestro) comments on this 


It is my contention that this is orig 
inal reflection. It goes back to an origi 
nal abstract idea accepted by mankind 
when mankind is thinking rationally 
the idea of fraternity. It demonstrates 
that college fraternities represent the 
opposite of this idea. The “practical 
proof, if you must have one, of the 
soundness of the reasoning is that this 
paragraph is quoted as one of the basic 
arguments in the recent program ol 
educational reorganization drawn up by 
a committee of Amherst College teach 
ers. |! The Board of Trustees at Amherst 
has since voted to retain the fraternities 

Ep.| The plain tact of the matter 1 
that, if all college men could think 
the mere attentive reading by them oi 
Mr. White’s half-dozen sentences woul 
result in the immediate abolition of al 
fraternities, which in turn would be : 


radical step away from intantilism. 
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"You can’t teach religion at a state university” but— 


One University Did It 


by |. A. SWISHER 


A COMMITTEE WAS appointed by the 


President of the State University of 
lowa (lowa City) to study the ques 
tion of religious teaching on campus 
especially with reference to the age-old 
constitutional and statutory limitations. 

There was a will to do something 
about teaching religion at a state school. 
So there evolved, in 1924, a plan which, 
alter care ful consideration, was adopted 
by the lowa State Board of Education. 
It became the constitution of a virile, 
cooperative, integrated School of Re 
ligion. 

The first step was a meeting to 
bring together, as the plan provided, 
two representatives from each of the 
major religious groups of the state, and 
university representatives equal in 
number to that total. 

Most apparent was the conviction 
that despite the various beliefs ther 
must be a unity ol spirit 1 the co 
operative plan Was to emerge success 
fully. Accordingly, the proposed plan 
was unanimously approved, and_ the 
group proceed d to pe riect a permanent 
organization by the election of trustees 
to constitute the governing board ot 
the School. Trustees thus selected were 
nine representatives of the churches and 
six of the university or state at large. 

Finance was a problem, for no tax 
or State money was available for such 
a project It was decided that the se\ 
Roman 


eral religious groups—Jews, 


Catholi Ss, and Protestants should each 
support its own professorship. Mone\ 


for administration came Irom the 
Rockefeller Foundation. In 1927, the 
School Accredited 


nterfaith religious teaching for state 


Was incorporate d. 


university students had seen the light 
n America! 

Faculty members, selected by church 
representatives and approved by the 
university, are concerned not only with 
academic teaching of religion, but with 


student religious life itself. The Roman 
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At a state school, cooperative effort does find 
a way to have religion intelligently taught. 


Catholic Father J. 


seiser, is Chaplain for students of that 


protessor, Ryan 
group; the Jewish professor, Rabbi Gil 
bert Klaperman, is adviser to the Hillel 
Foundation; the Protestant professor, 
Dr. David C. Shipley, is counselor to 
the Student Christian Council; while 
Director, Dr. M. 
Willard Lampe, holds responsibility to 


the administrative 


relate all the religious forces of the cam 
pus. In addition to these, a faculty mem 
ber, Dr. Marcus Bach, has the special 
duty, through radio and extension work, 
of keeping the School of Religion in 
touch with the state at large, and of co 
ordinating its activities with these wider 
interests. They work together admir 
ably, especially with the guidance ot 
Dr. Lampe who has been here trom 
the beginning. 

All of this means that the School ot 
Religion at the University of Iowa pre 
sents three characteristic features: 

First, it is an integral organic part of 
the university. It represents cooperation 
between the university and all the 


churches of the state that wish to pat 





ticipate in the program. Its trustees are 
selected by both university and church 
groups. Thus the program conforms to 
the doctrine of separation of church 
and state, yet is fostered in a measure 
by both. Administration is now paid 
for by the university, but from the be 
ginning, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish professorships have been financed 
in tull from other than state funds. 

Second, the School is inter-faith in 
character without sacrifice of individual 
loyalty: it administers to any and all 
faiths, and each is expected to express 
and retain its own beliefs. 

Third, it is concerned not alone with 
the teaching of religion, but with the 
promotion of religious living on the 
campus. It declares that, “Unless a man 
is living religiously, he is not teaching 
religion.” 

Broad principles of high-grade teach 
ing and loyal living, tor two decades, 
have brought the School growth in 
numbers and in influence. It has gone 
far to demonstrate that “Where there ts 


vision there 7s a way.” 





They work together at IcWa State to influence Christian living. They are (usual order 
Dr. Marcus Bach, Rabbi Gilbert Klaperman, Dr. M. Willard Lampe, Reverend David C 
Shipley, Father J. Ryan Beiser. 
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German 17-18 year-olds; had only 12 weeks’ military training 


Eyes of the World — 


PEOPLES EVERYWHERE ARE WATCHING US 


EDWARD R. MURROW, CBS newscaster, 
speaking from Southampton, England: 

\merica, from the outside, seems to 
lx so big, so strong. We're regard d 
abroad with a mixture of awe and ay 
prehension We have more of the 
world’s goods than anybody else, and 
we want more. We are, I think, the 
most generous people on earth. We 
have more information thrown at us; 
our papers and our radio carry material 
that is not to be found anywhere else 
in the world, and we re so well dre ssed 
and so full of vitamins: we are, in tact, 
“out of this world.” 

We still laugh. Most of us seem to 
believe that things will go on getting 
better. Our standard of living is the 
envy of the world. Millions of people 
want to come to our country. And at 
the same time they re some what fright 
ened of us. They know not what wi 


shall do with this great strength. 


Americans with whom [ recently 
sailed to Europe may not have been 


typical, maybe not a good cross-section, 
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not representative. But they were wor 
ried. They had an uneasy feeling that 
their country was placed in a position 
where it had to lead. They were all 
coming to Europe, where many will 
starve this winter. The scientist knew 
that we couldn't keep the secret of the 
atomic bomb. The professors who were 
going to the conterence of the interna 
tional labor office knew that we faced 
serious labor problems at home. The 
movie magnates had an uneasy feeling 


that maybe American pictures have not 


Next month we shall publish a letter ad- 
dressed to students of America by a French 
student, Jacques Soulier. According to our 
correspondent, America does not know clearly 
what she fought a war for, and does not know 
what to do with her great victory. We have 
sent copies of his letter out to a number of 
student groups, and hope to have several 
straightforward and thoughtful replies to pre- 
sent to you along with Mr. Soulier’s letter 
—ED. 


gg PR GE a lta ES gd pang, 


been giving the rest of the world a true 
picture of our country. The reporters 
on board were hoping to do a better 
job than they'd done before. 


Peace is not to be achieved at q 
single sitting. Only the rash and arro. 
gant could have believed that the w orld 
would fall back into the old familiar 
pattern, or that peace Is easier to make 
than war. I should think that ships wil] 
continue to cross the Atlantic for many 
years, and maybe the people who sail 
in them will be uncertain, somewhat 


fearful, as we were. 


W. A. VISSER ‘T HOOFT, writing in the Aus. 
tralian “Intercollegian” (our counterpart in 
the South Pacific) : 

The fact that they have been able to 
discover, to exploit, and to organize an 
entire continent without the restraint 
of historical or feudal ties has  con- 
vinced the Americans that the free play 
of social forces ends by arranging every- 
thing. And they have not yet passed 
through any crisis where the founda 
tions of their system have been ques. 
tioned. The churches are beginning to 
emerge slowly from liberal optimism, 
but have not yet fully broken with the 
principles of bourgeois culture. So in 
the world of tomorrow the United 
States of America will be spokesman, 
and almost the only spokesman, ol 
capitalism more or less adapted to mod 
ern needs. But its people will not sok 
ly consider the world as a vast field to 
be exploited. Their idealism is not 
merely hypocrisy masking the worshi 
of the dollar. It will be made manitest 


in many works of rescue and _ socia 


betterment. 











Chinese student reads wal! newspaper 
daily. World news and USA reports 
figure largely in Chinese press. 
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WE ARE SEEKERS OF THE TRUTH 


We are grateful for hours of freedom from our usual re- 
sponsibilities when we may take time to discover God's will 
for our own lives and for the life of the fellowship we represent. 
May our minds be constantly prepared for truth. May we be 
alert and receptive to new insights. May our critical faculties 
be quickened to evaluate new ideas. 


May our spirits be freed of prejudice and pettiness so that 
we may enter into an experience of unity with each other, with 
the Christian community around the world, and with God. 


As we gather, we are mindful that we are compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses. “Therefore let us also, seeing 
we are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay 
as.de every weight and the sin that doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Perfector of our faith... .” 


We are students in the world, slowly, slowly sensing our 
solidarity with all seekers after truth. We must know the facts. 
We must be informed. !n the laboratory, in the forum, in 
experience we practice democracy. We try again and again 
and again. We test new methods. We are students in the 
world. 


We are the Church—not Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians. 
We are the Church Universal, transcending differences, daring 
to proclaim “Thy will be done on earth.” This demands love. 
We cannot accept the status quo. We are the Church Uni- 
versal. 


We are children of God. We believe that persons are of 
greatest worth. This belief demands losing our life for the sake 
of finding it. It demands that we practice creative redemptive 
love. Nothing less will suffice. We know that physical force 
never wins spiritual victory. We are children of God. 


This is the victory that overcomes the world—even our faith. 
There are forces at work in the world seemingly too great for 
us to combat. There are forces which separate and divide, 
which erect barriers between nations, races, persons. There are 
also forces which are making for integration, for harmony and 
understanding. In which of these can we find reality and life? 
Have we come to see that we must accept the way of unity, 
of cooperation, or look forward to death itself? There is a 
reality at the heart of this universe which requires this choice 
of love and idealism. !t is idealistic, dreaming, so men tell us. 
Perhaps it is only reality. Is there any other way? This is the 
victory that overcomes the world—even our faith. Do we be- 
lieve it? Dare we act upon it? 


Let us bow our heads in silent meditation: We, at this mo- 
ment, have the honor to belong to a generation whose lips are 
touched with fire... . The human race now passes through one 
of its great crises. New ideas, new issues . . . a new call for 
men to carry on the work of righteousness, of charity, of 
courage, of patience, and of loyalty . . . all these things have 
come and are daily coming to us.! 





Be Still aud Kuow... 


New frontiers lift their rocky heights, 
New deserts stretch before our years; 
Renew in us, Almighty God, 

The spirit of the pioneers. 


O stout-hearted servants of God stand firm! He who beholds 
our struggles is not blind. He spies not out of a narrow win 
dow, his omniscient eye see all peoples, lands and creatures 
He will not overlook we who are struggling in his name. May 
God increase our faith!” 


Not alone we conquer, 

Not alone we fall; 

In each loss or triumph 
Lose or triumph all. 

Bound by God's far purpose 
In one living whole, 

Move we on together 

To the shining goal!* 


This reality that men of the world may call a dream, this com- 


munity, this fellowship, this brotherhood, what will you have to 
say about it? 


Will you say in that day and time when a new era becomes 
corrupt, that it is a myth? That it is an opiate, an escape 
from reality? Nay, you cannot say that! 


For it shall survive when your era becomes corrupt, and “falls 
because it deserves to fall.” 


And in the struggle to make men free, you will find us “Sharers 
in the Christian Community” in the front ranks. 


Thus shall we live on when men and nations have become mere 


symbols, to be found only in dust-covered tomes on university 
library shelves. 


Hungering and thirsting after life we come, asking questions 
too deep for words. Seeking truth and new insights, we come 
that direction and meaning for life shall be found. 


O God of Light and Truth, break in upon our darkness and our 
self-content. Open our minds that we may think thy thoughts, 
touch our hearts that we may love as thou dost love. May 
truth be infinitely more precious to us than the approval of 
the world. Let prejudice and selfishness depart from us, and 


the open-mindedness of Jesus have right of way. Amen.‘ 


x 
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With World Students 
in their problems: 


HOLLAND. Can the steadfast ep 


Christian faith afirmed under Naz 
perialism live with Dutch imperialism 
1 lava 

CHINA. Can dearly-bought insights ot 

Christian students from these past years 


ivil war in this vast land 


ich side: 


ENGLAND. What are the demands ot 


uth, so far as British policy in 


India and Palestine yoes? 


JAPAN. Can loyal Japanese vigorously 
spouse Christianity—the nominal faith 


of the occupying conquering forces? 


LATIN AMERICA. Can Christianity 
to students who identity it with a 
cle id nt, despotic Roman Church be 


made living and revolutionary today’ 


AFRICA. As ferments against whit 


masters prow, what do far seeing 4 hris 


tian students do about it? 





With World Students 


.. in our own difficulties: 
IMPERIALISM. Does our Christian 


belief militate against the “American 
Century” imperialism of our big busi 
ness and big-stick interests? 


MINORITIES. Shall we go all-out in 


dealing with race injustice, rather than 
tackle some of the more central but 


easier problems about us? 


DEMOCRACY. [Do Christians becom 


ingly insist on full democracy in Japan 
or the Balkans while throttling it here, 
by poll taxcs and othe rwise? 

COMFORT. Shall Christians sit by as 
tarifl walls again create a situation in 
which most ol the world’s peoples may 


regard our garbage as a teast? 
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Sunday, Februar’ 
Che Federation Day of P 


THE CALL 


hariot ind me in hors: 
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ASS we look back over the years of political persecution and of the 
horrors of war, many of us must confess that those were years of 
our deepest religious experience. Many who came into the hands of 
the Gestapo knew situations in which none of our intellectual abili- 
ties, our strength of will or other qualities, on which we relied in 
normal times, were of any use to us. But it was exactly in such 
hopeless situations that we felt most keenly the hand of God upon 
us, and the experience of the psalmist became our own certainty: 
“But thou, O Lord, art a shield for me; my glory and the lifter up 
of mine head.” (Ps. 3:3) “God is our refuge and our strength.” 
(Ps. 46: 1) This was such a deep experience that it escapes formu- 
lation in words. Amidst so much suffering and despair many were 
given this joy in God's grace. 


ls it not natural to expect that these experiences, long buried under 
all the horrors of war, should now break forth into a hymn of praise 
to the Lord our God? Should not all of us who remain alive be 
witnesses to the greatness and the glory of God? Yet in all the 
appraisals of accomplishments in war we hear only the praise of 
human abilities and virtues. The recognition of God in all his great- 
ness, love and grace seems to be limited solely to the personal rela- 
tionship between man and his Master. Will not also nations, states 
and classes be willing to recognize that the Lord is a great King 
over all the earth, and that his dominion extends over every nation? 
We must ask him again and again to give us by his grace the gifts 
of courage and perseverance for the task of proclaiming his sov- 
ereignty over all. 


We are still confronted with the results of war, hatred, fear, and 
general distrust of one another and of the future; and we feel that 
we do not have the power to create a new earth. We cannot even 
change ourselves, so that we become new men and women. We 
must confess that as Christians, who ought to be the salt of the 
earth, we have failed, and so we share in the responsibility for the 
war. We have lost the sense of Christian fellowship, and of our duty 
in relation to the world, as we have valued more highly our member- 
ship in the state, in the nation or class, than our citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God. 
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A Worship Service for the Day of Prayer has been prepared and may be had from tl 
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ruary 17, 1946 
of Prayer for Students 


oOo vm vee 


_ 


WeE know our own weakness and insufficiency, but we know also 
that our Master is strong and of great power. By ourselves we can- 
not accomplish anything, but we know we have an ally for whom 
everything is possible. And if for him everything is possible then it 
is also possible for us in his name. We are united with him in faith, 
and we have the possibility through prayer, not only of entering into 
contact with him, but also of asking and receiving his help and 
guidance whenever we need them. 


THEREFORE we should not be afraid of the clouds on the horizon. 
Let us renew our struggle against every evil in us and around us; 
let us more eagerly proclaim the glad gospel and through that 
gospel extend the kingdom of light and love. 

“Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. Stand therefore having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness; and your feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God: praying always with 
all prayer and supplification in the spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplication for all saints.” ‘Ephesians 


6: 10-18) 


Lorp, we give thee thanks for all the Student Christian Movement 
members around the world who in these past years have witnessed 
through suffering and death to thy grace and saving power. We 
give thee thanks for those who have returned to us from great 
dangers and have strengthened our fellowship by their tested faith. 
Help us, O Lord, to make every S.C.M. a centre where thy pres- 
ence is felt and where students can encounter the living Christ. 
Look mercifully upon the whole World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and use its strength and its weakness to heal the wounds in 
the heart and soul of this student generation. Bless the work of its 
leaders, and make them worthy of thy calling. We ask it in the 
name of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Fel 


nay be had from the USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., at 2c the copy.) 
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With World Students 


... in actual assistance: 


= 
aN 


FRIENDSHIP. Not money or food be 
fore downright caring and deep per 
sonal concern—but we must give these 


all. 
MATERIAL THINGS. As members ot 


the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion we give directly through the World 
Student Service Fund—boxes of food, 


clothes, soap books hard cash. 


PRAYER. Believing that our sincere 


prayer does affect those for whom we 
pray, we intercede for students every 
where, and pray with them that we 
may be found faithful . 


WITNESS. We may let people on our 
campus know there is a world student 
Christian movement, relating us with 
others around the globe. 


WORSHIP. On the Federation Day of 
Prayer, and the week before it, we may 
draw our campus group together for 
meaningful planned worship of God. 


With World Students 


... In everyday program: 
CONSCIOUSNESS that we are part of 


one student movement—among about 
two dozen around the world—should 
be part of our perspective. 

STUDY, even occasionally, of life 
among students of other nations, is a 
program essential. 

PREPARATION of our American dele- 
gates (selected by the United Student 
Christian Council from nominees pre- 
sented by national groups) for the his- 
toric Executive Committee Meeting, 
Geneva, Switzerland, on August 9-20, 
1946, is a serious task for all our campus 
movements. 


REPORT. Will you report your campus 
observance of the Day of Prayer to 
USCC, Room 1031, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y.? Please do. 
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WORLD STATE— 
or the Break-Up 


Our student choice is: write your 
congressman! Or, make your will now 


by THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


rn 
| EOPLE OF THIS country have 


sion to make whether to try 

I orid government before 

the nations get involved in an arma 

wnt race, or on the other hand to 
ret busy about winning that race. 

Che decision must be made within 


the next tew vears, that 1s within the 


1 riod ol vrac allowed to the United 


States, Canada and the United King 


dom by their exclusive ownership of 
itomic engineering know-how. If by 
that time some effective world law pre 


enting the manutacture ot the se weap 


ons is not set up, the armament race 
will begin of its own accord. Onc 
started it will be very much harder to 


stop it than before it began. It is one 
thing to get nations to agree not to 
manutatcure certain weapons, tis Very 
much another thing to get them to 


agr to Give those weapons up. 


ins s 


WORLD STATE: ALL OR NOTHING 


If you want to make a rule that cet 
tain weapons shall not be manufactured 
and to set up an effective system to 
enforce that rule, you unavoidably, as 
in absolute minimum, call for a world 
government which (1) works under a 
fixed rule of law, (2) has a legislature 


limits 


to modity that lav within the 


of the powers of the government's chat 
ter, (3) has an executive whose duty 
it is to apply the law directly against 
the « nding individuals if a violation 


is found to CXI1St, with no right to rar 
bate, as a political matter, whether it 
sh il] not do SO, (4) has an information 


system which will keep the executive 


informed of any violation ol its laws, 
) has a judicial arm which deter 
mines whether or not a violation has 


taken place and (6) has overwhelming 
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military force sufficient to enable it to 
stop any violation of its fundamental 


law. 


It you take away any of the com 
ponent parts of the package which in 
the agyregate make up world yovern 
ment, you change whatever you _pro- 
pose into an arrangement which relies 
on good will and not on law. If it re 
quires a unanimous vote of the Big 
Five to decide to entorce the rule 
against the manufacture of weapons ol 
mass ck struction, the rule become mere 
ly an agreement of the Big Five to 
enforce the Principle if they want to. 
If you take away the right of INSPec 
tion, UNO will not know what is going 
on and will be impotent. If you do not 
have a legislature with the right to 
modify the rule, it will become sterile 
and easy to evade. If vou do not have 
a court to decide if a violation of the 
rule has taken place, public opinion 
will not support it. If UNO does not 
have jurisdiction over the individual 
maletactor, enforcement is impossible. 
And finally if UNO does not have the 
necessary military powcr to compel any 
government or person to live up to the 
law, the arrangement has no claim to 


being called a government. 


HORRORS OF WORLD ANARCHY 


Now we have seen that the implica 
tions of world government are very 
serious. But what about the implica 
tions of not having world government? 
Tremendously important questions of 
domestic policy depend on which of 
the se two solutions 1S adopted. li we 
had a world State, we could and indeed 
probably would be required to disarm 
almost entirely our national forces. It 


would bx against the law for us to have 


weapons of mass destruction and there 
would be no point in having substantial 
amounts of the others. We would have 
put all our armament eggs in the one 
basket of world government. But if we 
decide to go the other course and to 
continue our experiments with the 
present “agreement method,” prudence 
demands that we take on an armament 
and defense program the like of which 
this country has yet dreamed of. For 
the agreement method means—unless 
all history is proved wrong—that war 
some time or other, sooner or later, is 
inevitable; and we would have to be 
ready for it. 

Just what these preparations would 
have to be is a matter which only the 
military men and the scientists can talk 
about with authority. But the laymen 
have to consider these things and as 
matters look at the moment it seems 
to me that we should think along the 
following lines: 

1) We must be fully prepared against 
sudden attack. We will be on the re 
ceiving end at the beginning of the 
next war. The attack will probably be 
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Congressmen are responsive to public opinion. 
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stremely Violent and without warning. 
. | 


>) We | have to make arrange 
ments wl will protect our military 


jnstallatior industrial centers and ur- 


ban popul ons from being destroyed 
jn such al ttack. so that we will have 
something to retaliate with in order to 
pulls ae 


protect ourselves against invasion and 
TU : 


c( nquest. 


») Unt ch time as we learn that 
. . 
other nat have developed atomic 
and other apons capable of such an 


attack—sa\ three to five years or pos 
ee P 

siblv a short time longer—we can and 
probably will disregard the danger. But 


once we ar confronted with the fact 


that such in attack isa possibility, we 
\ ill be compe lled to submit to a drastic 
regulation ot our industry and our 


urban populations. The need for these 
defensive preparations will increase 
sharply as we W ithdraw our troops trom 
Germany and Japan. 

;) What form our preparations for 
defense against atomic attack will take 
will depend on (a) the recommenda 
tions of the military and the scientists 
in the light of the armament of other 
nations, and (b) the political feasibility 
of putting into effect what they recom 
mend—that is the willingness of the 
people of this country to put up with 
drastic regulation of industry and ur 
ban populations. 

5) But even so, if we keep our inter 
pational political organization on the 
basis of reliance on the good will of the 
other nations of the world, we will 
necessarily adopt a high degree of inter 
ference by the federal government with 
the liberty of the individual. 


IT’S UP TO US 


It the American people will show 
what I believe to be the fact, that they 
are willing to accept the implications 
of membership in a world government 
if they believe that that is the only way 
Of stopping war, then their govern 
Ment can act with vigor in_ putting 
this view up to the governments and 
peoples of the rest of the world. I have 
ho idea whether the governments of 
Great Britain and Russia would agree 
to sct up enforceable safeguards 
against war in the form of a world 
government. | am however reasonably 
certain of one thing, and that is that 
there is only one way in which we can 
find out, and that is to offer it to them. 


JANUARY, 1946 


Civilization is at Stake 


We share with our readers this thoughtful letter by a Science Major, 
written after hearing a famous nuclear scientist speak in the college chapel 


To THE Eprror: 

Ever since the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, we 
have heard a great deal of the potentialities of atomic fission 
for good and ill. Newspapers and magazines wax eloquent about 
the possibilities of atomic energy to run automobiles and heat 
houses—and people are thrilled over the new age of power we 
are entering. Scientists know that in mastering this field of 
science, man 1s tasting of the fruit on the top branch of the tree 
of knowledge. The potency of atomic energy is limitless. 

The principle of atomic energy was not born with the atomi 
bomb, It is a secret of nature that scientists have been trying to 
discover for years—eagerly because of its legion possibilities for 
the advancement of humanity—fearfully because they saw the 
dangers of such energy if not absolutely controlled. Now the 
secret has been discovered and science has had to turn it over 
to mankind, fallible as he is, in one of its most destructive forms. 
The destructive power of the atomic bomb in itself is horrible 
enough. But that is only the beginning. A war fought with this 
new mechanism would almost certainly result in the ruin of 
civilization and the death of a large part of the inhabitants of 
the world. And the story doesn’t end there; uranium is a com- 
paratively rare element; but scientists have succeeded in making 
nearly all elements radioactive for varying lengths of time. It 
is not beyond possibility that as common an element as hydro- 
gen might replace uranium in the proper combination and start 
a conflagration which would atomize our entire’ planet in a 
short space of time. And yet men and women—college men 
and women, too—do not realize these facts and are making up 
their minds on issues involved in the post-war world with only 
half-conscious reference to this all-important fact. 

We had an exceptional privilege here at Wooster when Dr. 
Arthur Compton, one of the physicists who played a leading 
role in the development of atomic energy and the atomic bomb, 
spoke to our student body in Chapel. He told us of the nerve- 
wracking days of '41--42 when every moment's delay might 
have meant destruction for us and ultimate supremacy for 
Germany; he described the exciting moments of the first ex- 
periment demonstrating controlled atomic energy; he reviewed 
the long discussions of the ethical implications of the bomb 
and made us feel with him what a soul-shaking experience it 
was to create such an instrument of destruction and then give 
the command to fire. His closing remarks were to this effect: 
mankind will have a central world government in the future 
whether he wants it or not; he has two alternatives; he may 
determine that government peacefully and by world coopera- 
tion; or he may fight another war in which some nation would 
be the victor, but at the cost of its own civilization. /¢ is the ast 
phrase which has stuck in our minds, and it is that which so 
many do not realize. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN Nau 
Wooster ” 47 
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THAT OGRE— 


“Socialized Medicine 


by THEODORE M. SANDERS, M.D. 


“Now Doctor, It’s Your Move! 
“Thursday, May 24, 1945 was ’S. R. 
Day’ (start of regimentation) for 
American physicians who believe in 
the American system of the private 


practice of medicine. On that day 
Senator Wagner (N.Y.) and Repre- 
sentative Dingell (Mich.) introduced 


their new, modified social security bill, 
which includes compulsory health in- 
surance; and which, regardless of 
‘fancy’ wording, if passed by Con 
gress, will destroy the freedom of 
American medicine. 

“There is one way that you can 
guarantee your right to the private 
practice of medicine and stop bureau- 
cratic encroachments on your profes- 
sion: 

“Join the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons and thereby 
contract and agree with your col- 
leagues throughout the nation that 
you will not participate in schemes of 
political medicine.” 


(Typica of tl 

by 
D.. rors IN America are in the throes 
of a major schism. Unlike our col 
leagues ol past centuries, we are not 
torn by differences in scientific ap 


proach: respectable medicine no longer 
looks askance 
or different. We take in our stride the 


radical of 


at the scientifically novel 


sulfas, penicillin—the most 


therapies. But now we confront th 


question of how and on what basis 


these marvels of modern medical 


achievement shall be made available to 


those who need them. At new ideas 
in this field, the pundits of our pro 
fession display feelings closely akin to 
which 


the horror and contempt with 


the conservative medical faculties of 
their day cold-shouldered Pasteur, Lis 


ter and Semmelweis. 
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A reputable physician helps students thread th, 
way through a concern which calls for acti 


APPROVAL, LIMITED 
Most 
lay public 


doctors—and_ the enlightened 
do agree on many new steps 
affecting their work. Expansion of pub 
lic health services for prevention of epi 
demics and eradication of scourges like 
syphilis and tuberculosis, is almost uni- 
versally advocated. There is similar ap- 


like that of the Hill 


government 


proval of plans 

Jurton Bill—tor support 
to expand and improve hospital facili 
ties, particularly In sections now grave 
ly lacking them. 

Further, the American Medical Asso 
ciation gives its blessing to the Blue 
Cross Hospital Plan under which 18 
millions today participate in insurance 
to spread the risk of hospital costs. In 
New York City, as in many other lo 
calities, the County Medical Society has 
approved and sponsored a United Med 
ical Service, run by doctors, which gives 
those with incomes 


group service to 


not exceeding $2,500 for a family or 


$1,800 for a single person. 


DIE-HARDS’ LAST STAND 


But these concessions by the protes 
sion in the direction of voluntary health 
plans are, in effect, an attempt to post 


pone and prevent any really drastic 
change in the status quo of medicine. 
For the fact is that such voluntary 
plans, valuable as experimental labora 
tories, do not scratch the surface of the 
problem. They are far beyond the 
means of the vast group of low-salaried 
wage earners who must look to a tax 
supported or employer-shared plan if 
they are not to sink to the medically 
indigent level when serious sickness 
strikes. 

With the familiar desperation of re- 


action confronted with change, organ 


ized medicine is summoning t 
American physicians to the barric, 
The battle cries are as fallacious as; 
are humiliating to the thinking p 
bers of a “learned profession.” The 
a character 


cerpt on this page is 


sample—from a vivid red, black, 
white brochure which is like milliog 
propaganda pieces with which Ay 
ican doctors are bombarded. 

One might hope that the phys 
receiving this communication woul 
act by writing to his Congressman 
a copy of the Wagner-Murray-Dir 


Bill, and 


scrutiny his training is purporte 


subject it to the scien 


inculcate in him. But he is. sne 
under with work: his desk is lit 
with charts, bills (many perhaps 
paid) and pharmaceutical company 
vertising: the question is far less is 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s 


esting than 


bladder. 


THE BILL IS A HONEY 

But if he should have sufficient 
osity to turn a cold objective eye o1 
mysteries of the 185-page Bill, he n 
encounter some surprises. For ¢ 
ple: the Surgeon General cannot s 
a “dictatorship,” because his me 


advisory board reports recomme 


tions not only to him but, by lai 
\gain, the Bill 


Congress. does 





Only one of every three applicants * 
military service was accepted by * 
medics in World War II. 
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*ocialize” medicine because although 


Social Sec y pays the doctor, the in- 
sured has ee choice of physicians. 

Here, in outline, is the plan: the 
insured A aid in advance for com- 
plete medical care. As the patient needs 
treatment, s doctor does not have to 
worry about whether he can pay for 
x-rays, elaborate and expensive labora- 
tory tests, tl opinion ot one or many 
specialists, cost of a transfusion, the 
hospital ( rgeon’s bill; he just goes 
ghead and orders all the necessary mod- 
ern scientific aids. 

What about money? Doctors will be 


paid either on a tee-for-service basis, or 
per-capita, or part-time or full salary 
basis—according to majority decision 
by the local county medical society. The 
cost for complete social security cOoV- 
erage 1S met by a payroll deduction of 
4 on wages up to $2,600 from. the 
employee and 47 paid by the employer 

ons third of this 8°7 (less than 3% ) 
being earmarked for the Health Insur 
ance. No income ceiling has been estab 
lished: all employed persons and their 
families must ioin. Small-businessmen, 
professional workers and individuals 
and their families may be covered at a 
rost of 5 of their earnings. Local 
communities, villages, towns or cities 
may have their indigents covered and 
will be encouraged by Federal aid. In 
short, there is provision in the bill for 


almost eve rvbody. 


Some non-salaried and high-salaried 
people will stay out of the plan by 
choice, and some doctors will not enter 
the physicians’ panel; other medicos 
will limit insured cases to a percentage 
of their private practice. But, few doc 
tors will be able to afford to stay out 
of the program completely, because by 
conservative estimate over 100 millions 
of people will be in it. 

These are the highlights of the Wag 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill. You may se- 
cure the bill itself and a résumé from 
your Senator or Representative. At this 
Writing it appears that doctors have 
reached an impasse: liberal physicians 
have always felt that the people—pa- 
tients who foot the bills—have a major 
stake in this question; conservatives, 
on the other hand, insist that the doc- 
tors know better! Now it will be up to 
the lay public to decide whether Amer 
ica is to have National Health Insur- 


ance in this generation. 


JANUARY, 1946 








A Book for the World 
of Today and Tomorrow 


The 
Christian Answer 


by PAUL TILLICH, THEODORE M. GREENE, GEORGE F. 
THOMAS, EDWIN E. AUBREY, JOHN KNOX 


Edited and with an Introduction by Henry P. Van Dusen 


“An incisive statement of the need for the Christian 
religion and a presentation of it, as excellently done as 
anything that has appeared in recent years. It presents the 
issue that confronts human life as ably as men can.”- 


Robert O. Kevin, Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“An authoritative contemporary answer to the secular 
attitude toward Christianity. The task is well done. The 
thoughtful, well-educated skeptic will find here a state- 
ment of truth which he must respect. The clergyman will 
tind here a gold mine of material. . . . It is liberal in the 
finest sense, stated with a sincere humility, and under- 


girded with a confident faith."-—The Chronicle. $2.50 


A Religious Book Club Selection 


at bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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We Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 





Japanese SCM Reorganized 
The first student Christian gather 


in Japan tor four years was held 


at the Tokyo Women’s Christian Col 
lege, Sunday afternoon October 28th 
Four hundred students and_ faculty 


packed the chapel, de spite difficulties in 
transportation. Russell Durgin, ex 


Tokyo YMC * per 


| ’ 
sonally delivered messages of greeting 


secretary ol the 


trom North American groups. Students 


remained after the open meeting to 


plan Strategy, at which closed  s¢ ssion 
the international note of world brother 


hood was sounded: they 


expressed 
gratitude tor the world Christian fel 
lowship of students with which they 
could so quickly reestablish contact. 
Tsunegoro Nara, the national student 
secretary, is now in Peking. Meanwhile 
Soichi Saito, General Secretary ot the 
National YMCA, is in charge of the 
reorganization. 

Last November the League of Social 
Christianity was reestablished. This or 
ganization, which split off from the 
SCM of Japan back in the 


the student 


20s when 
Christian movement was 
infiltrated with Communism, retained 
its social emphasis after the SCM re 
acted into Barthianism. This is a fac 
ulty-student movement of liberal Chris 
tians, most of whom are related inti 
mately to the program and work of Mr. 


Kagaw a. 


Russian SCM in Exile 


Eighty senior and junior members 
of the SCM in 


vened at a vacation camp in Courcelles 


Russian France con- 
for a conference under the leadership 
ot a new local secretary, Morezoll. Pro 
gram was concerned with the Church, 
the inner life, modern man, the Church 
in Russia, the national and the ecu- 
menical church. Food for the delegates 


was the most serious problem. 


£0 


Finland 


Two hundred members of the SCM 
in Finland died in the fighting. At a 
conterence in Turku during the sum 
mer, 1,100 Were 1n attendance, 100 ot 
whom were from Sweden and 300 from 
Recently their have 


Finland. spirits 


revived by the visit of Robert 


Mac ki ° 


Carl Lund-Quist, a Federation worker 


been 


they feel that the coming of 


being paid by Lutheran Students of the 
USA, 


unity between God’s people. As Inga 


evidences Christian love and 


Brita Castren, one of the secretaries 


has it, “when we all come nearer our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, we also come nearer 


to one another.” 


Brazil 

The student Christian movements of 
Brazil, now in process of unification, 
observed the Universal Day ot Prayer 


for students in August. 


Work Relief in China 


Students in China who receive aid 
through the National Student Relief of 
China may reciprocate through work 
relief. Gardening and goat raising es 
pecially have been successful means of 
supplementing outside aid, among stu- 
disassociated 


dents who in_ the past 


scholarship from manual labor. 


Theological Education in China 
Dr. Christopher Tang, SVM Secre 
tary in 1944-45 writes from Chengtu 
where he is a professor in the Nanking 
Theological Seminary, that the forty 
students enrolled for the B.D. Degree 
include a former YWCA secretary, a 
high-school principal, a magistrate, and 
a great-grandson of Li Hung-Chang, 
internationally known statesman who 
was opposed to Christianity. He re- 
ports that a towel which costs 25¢ in 
the USA costs $650 there; that even in 





the terms ot 


American currency, pr 


in West China are five to ten ti 


higher than in America. 


Iran Needs Medical Personnel 

Medical students are needed to 
unteer for service in Iran where th 
is but one: doctor tor 10,000 pers, 
and but one graduate of a first ¢ 
each — 30, 


medical institution for 


Hospitals are closed for lack of g 


Canadian Conference on Wort 
Missions 
As this 


(December 28 to January 1) one } 


issue comes off the 


dred Canadian students and_ lead 
with visitors from the USA, are meet 
at Edmonton to consider “The Wi 


Outreach of the Christian Communi 


New Zealand SCM Conference 


Eight communions were represet 
at the Christchurch Conterence in 
early autumn. Surjit Singh, en 1 
from the USA to India, and Cap 
Edel of the U.S.N. Chaplains’ Cr 


were among the leaders. 


Robert Mackie on the USCC 


“For over a decade the Amer 
SCM (sic) has been trying to organ 
itself into a loose but effective unity 
relation to its own task and the Wor 
Student Christian Federation. This 
ganization is now called the Un 
Student Christian Council in the US 
and there are great expectations. W 
naturally wishing such a bold ex 
ment well, I retain a certain hesita 
as to whether the essential thing 
nation-wide will to unity amongst 
leaders of a score of interdenom 
tional and denominational agencit 
has yet appeared. The explanatior 
certainly not ill-will but the diffe 


of coordinating units already of 
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ric 


GQ? 


size, and of differing char- 


manageab 
cae, It not easy in such circum- 
stances to achieve that greater loyalty 
to the wh 
which all 
half-heart 


than to the part without 
forts towards unity remain 


USCC Consultations 


Two regional meetings, sponsored by 
the USCC to promote the WSCF, the 
WSSF and the University Christian 
\ission, were held in November. The 
University of Texas played host to the 
frst consultation, which was attended 
yw more than thirty students and staff 
rom schools in central and southern 
lexas. The second, convened at a camp 
outside Tulsa, was attended by forty 
staff and student delegates from Ar- 
kansas, Missour1 and Oklahoma. The 
utter meeting took action looking to- 
ward the formation of representative 
committees 1n each of the three states 
or purposes of dealing in a representa 
tive, oficial manner on a statewide basis 
vith the USCC. 
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Coming in February!.... 


Gook of Student Prayers 


Director of Religious Activities, lowa State College 





The New Veteran (Reynal & Hitch 
cock, $2.00) is by Charles G. Bolte, a 
very recent graduate of Dartmouth Col 
lege, who expresses the “collegiate 
mind” on the whole question of Nazi 
aggression besides giving the reader a 
welcome opportunity to review some ot 
the positive and negative arguments 
preceding America’s participation in 
the war. He also helps us understand 
the psychology of those who have come 
back from the war, torn by its effect on 
body, mind and spirit. And Mr. Bolt 
tells of a potent Veteran’s organization 
interested in achieving “a more demo 
cratic and prosperous America and a 
more stable world.” Forthright and in 
formative.—Edward G. Carroll. 


— —————}.. 














Pertinent to student life and touching a wide range of people 
and experiences on campus, these prayers will aid greatly in 
making a devotional program appropriate to an occasion. Student 
leaders and pastors appreciate their timeliness and their excellent 
literary style. They are intended for private devotional use by 
individuals as well as by churches, Student Christian Associations, 


and other campus groups. $1.50 


We Aave This Ministry 


Christian Vocations for Men and Women 
Edited bj JOHN OLIVER NELSON 

As guides to young people in the choice of a vocation, ten Chris- 
tian leaders, representing more than that many phases of profes- 
sional, full-time Christian service, state the requisites for their 
specific fields and describe their work. Sponsored by the Inter- 
Seminary Committee, this stimulating book is intended for church 
youth groups, vocational advisers in high schools and colleges, 
and all Christian young people. $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York 17 
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Pioneers of Tomorrow, by Hans Weil 
(Association, $1.25) is the sort of 
conversational, strangely naive book 
which can lead many a young Amet 
ican to new realization of his own 
spiritual power and resource. Dr. Weil, 
a European professor and schoolmaster, 
knows young people and also the forces 
they meet today; when he talks of their 
“call,” “task,” “tools,” and “the fight” 
he speaks wisdom, enlivened by many 
an ingenious and suggestive illustra 
tion. Both for “wandering” young peo 
ple and for leaders looking for creative 
starting-points for discussion, this con 
tinental summons, packed into 83 pages, 
will be abundant in suggestion. Spir 


itual, urbane in the best sense. 


The Quaker Way of Life, by William 
Wistar Comfort (Blakiston, $1.25) is 
a revision of “Just Among Friends,” 
and comprises a readable and winning 
presentation of that quiet, convinced, 
socially revolutionary tradition. “Con- 
vinced” is the term used by Quakers 
for “converted”: this book is even trom 
that standpoint a genially “convincing” 


picture of the Friends. Lucid. 


Distinguished American Jews, edited 
by P. Henry Lotz (Association Press, 
$1.50) presents balanced biographies of 
12 eminent contemporaries, from Felix 
Adler, Yehudi Menuhin, and Paul 
Muni, to Rabbi Wise. It is a volume of 
the “Creative Personalities” series, and 
belongs certainly in any inter-faith |i 
brary. Factual, helpful. 


The Christian Answer, by Tillich, 
Greene, Thomas, Aubrey, Knox; Hen- 
ry P. Van Dusen, ed. (Scribner, $2.50) 
reflects views of a_ notable 10-year 
group of theologians. Paul J. Tillich 
traces the evolution of our culture to 
the dilemma of present meaningless- 
ness. Theodore M. Greene, George F. 
Thomas, Edwin E. Aubrey and John 
Knox define and expand the historic in 
sights of Christian faith in modern 


terms, to answer that dilemma. This is 
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percepuve 


student who want to go 


mn t veal The Predicam nt ol 
‘ Vian’ Trueblood. (Start 
| er Il and end with ¢ hapter 
nd Dr. Tillich too much to 
') In intellectual statement 


theology we have 


read it Meaty 


The Children of Light and the Chil- 
dren of Darkness, by Reinhold Nix 
buhr (Scribner, $2.00) somehow slipped 
by us when it appeared a year ago. It 
elops with lucidity not always found 
n Dr. Niebuhr’s work the 
point that modern 


kicked down the ladder” ol 


protound 
at mocracy has 
Christian 


redemptive thinking, by which she 


rot where she is: We must realize anew 
that we are children of a light which 
shines only in a Christian world view. 


Solid, bit abstract 


The Will of God for These Days, by 
Kirby Page (La Habra, $1.00) grows 
from Dr. Page’s conviction “that our 
problems could be solved if we could 
multiply sufficiently the number of men 
ind women who are really Christian 
in enough areas of life.” It is his usual 
trenchant, hard-bitten demand for inner 
allegiance in prayer to Christ, and outer 
social action of a Christian-revolution 


ary sort. Liberalism with a New Testa 


ment edge , 





Oxford University gave General Eisen 
hower the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law, citing him in Latin as the 
Cincinnatus of this age. Ambassador 
Winant also received a degree 





J Believe in 


National Defense Against: 





Racial antagonisms which weaken that social solidarity essential to a healthy nation. 
Persecution of minorities, because such persecution is detrimental to the preserva- 


tion of our democratic heritage. 


State coercion of the individual’s conscience, because such coercion destroys the 


character foundations of our nation. 


That provincialism which so localizes its sphere of vision and activity as to exclude 
consideration of God’s people everywhere. 
Those who use patriotism as a cloak in order to reap profits from the present world 


suffering. 


An economic system which lacks sufficient opportunity for the young, makes possible 
an army of millions of unemployed, and lacks adequate security for the old. 

The liquor traffic which is fast making us the most drunken country in the world. 

Political demagogues and all vested interests which tamper in any way with those 
rights of freedom of speech, press, and assemblage as guaranteed by the 


Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 


Futile faith that a strong army and navy is all that is needed to preserve and 
perpetuate that cherished freedom for which our forefathers so valiantly 


struggled. 


Reduction of the Church of Christ from its universal function in the affairs of all 
mankind everywhere, to a time-server within the narrow confines of pagan 


nationalism. 


All those forces and influences which in any way hinder our country from being 
used of God to fulfill His holy and ultimate purpose to make the Christ spirit 
prevail in the relationships of mankind everywhere. 

Any “ism” harmful to human personality which, under God, is sacred. 


—WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG 
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FOR WOMEN STUDENTS ONLY 


The editors of The Woman's Press 
Magazine announce a competition for 
the best essay on the subject, “Our Re 
sponsibility, as United States’ Citizens, 
for the United Nations Organization.” 
General content: How can the indi- 
vidual citizen, by his or her own et- 
forts, and through such organizations 
as the YWCA, help in the gradual evo- 
lution and improvement of the United 
Nations Organization as an instrument 
for international cooperation and the 
maintenance of world security? Secure 
data from: Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Students Tour Chicago 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
Illinois. The Community Service Com- 
mittee of the YWCA is conducting a 
series of tours of Chicago. The first 
trips were to the Field Museum, the 
Planetarium and the Museum of Sci 


ence and Industry. 


Tambo 


In New England, Student Chris 
Movement members sign-off their 
ters, “Tambo”—an ingenious mnen 
nic combination from “That All 4 
Be One.” If New 
mind, we think the idea should spre 


England does 


For that phrase is in turn the trans 
tion of Ut omnes unum sint, mott 
the World’s Student Christian Fed 


tion. 


NEXT MONTH 


Next month’s issue of THe INTER 
LEGIAN brings some of the fresh insp 
tion of that WSCF. But for the We 
Student Day of Prayer in February, ) 
should plan now, with possible use 
material given in this issue, pages 
and 96. Make this a sincere, organi 
occasion on your campus, as it will 
on a thousand campuses around t 


world. Remember: February 17. 
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The What and Who of USCC 


Here are the provisions and the faces which betoken that 
new, hopeful symbol of Christian student cooperation 















Constitution of the United Student 
Christian Council in the USA 


The Name of this Organization Quorum: 
a » Chics Representation 
Function and Purpose: 
t rist Committees 
c Tt ‘ J. Officers of ti f + 
o as ; 
\ 
x 
re 
in Membership 
st stad 
' Executive 
Committee wit! 
Amendment: || 
Vi 
1s 
es 
Ratification: 
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CAMPUS 
DATELINES 


News of the Student Christian Association Movement 


SCA Protests Segregation in 
Student Union 


KANSAS STATI 
po ld, K fnlsds. 


regated at one table in the 


rEACHERS COLLEGE, Em 
Negro students are sey 
Student 
Union at Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege and are not allowed to use any 


Whe n 


the Kansas SCM conterence met at 


other facilities of the building. 


, delegates dined in the Stu 


the college 
dent Union, without discrimination. 
\fter the conference, fifteen Negro stu 
dents refused to sit at the segregated 
table. The campus SCA is backing the 
Negro students and has written the 
Student Union urging that Negro stu 
dents use the facilities and participate 
in all activities of the Union. Officials 
ot the Student Union maintain that al 
though the building stands on state 
property, it is owned and controlled by 
a private corporation of alumni who 
limit its use as they see fit. 

When the Negro students told their 
story to the editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, W. L. White, the latter said: 
“In courteous language |the students | 
are asking no more than their just due. 
Kansas has never been a Jim Crow 


state.” 


NC Students Ask 
Admission of Negroes 


CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA. The 
Student Legislature (statewide forum 
of white students) called for admission 
of Negroes at next year’s session, and 
thereby precipitated a bitter controversy 
at the University of North Carolina. 
When President Frank P. Graham 
of the University resolutely supported 
the students in their proposal, he de- 
fied the State’s General Assembly to 
carry out a reported threat to slash ap 


propriations for the University. Said 


94 


President Graham: “If the issue were 
drawn between the freedom of students 
to speak their honest opinions and vote 
their convictions of conscience on the 
one side and the threat of a reduced ap 
propriation as the price of such free- 
dom on the other side, in all humanity 
we would take our steadfast stand with 
the people of North Carolina on the 
side of freedom and conscience.” The 
characterized — the 


President further 


threat as “a form of attempted coercion 


unworthy of a free assembly.” The con- 


troversy has spread to the local press, 
(North Carolina) 


Vews calling the student’s action an 


with the Charlott 


“overdose of democracy” and suggest 
ing that there are “certain issues that 
should not be discussed in public” but 
instead in quiet rooms, without “med 
(We shall keep ou 
yeaders informed as the news from 


Chapel Hill breaks.—En.) 


dling interference.” 


Keeping Pace With Race 

wiinot, Urbana, Til. 
Mrs. Ulysses S. Keyes, vice-president of 
the Chicago YWCA, spent a busy day 
here recently. She worked with the 


UNIVERSITY Ot 


Study Committee on Race composed of 
board and cabinet members and ad- 
dressed a membership YWCA meeting 
on Keeping Pace With Race Problems. 
Mrs. Keyes is one of the board members 
who helped open all YWCA residences 
in Chicago to everyone regardless of 
race, ¢ reed or color. Another issue being 
discussed at Illinois is “Should Religion 


be Taught in the Public Schools?” 


Consultation on Veterans 
New York, N. Y. 


dents, staff and faculty members from 


Twenty-five  stu- 


ten colleges met in New York in De- 
cember to discuss ways of including 


men and women veterans in the Chris- 





' 

t College 
Oklahon 

tian Association program. Lt. Teg Stephens 


3rown of the WAVES indicated tha Lebanon 
lege, Un 


large numbers of women, soon to 


0 Poy, 
demobilized, plan to return to colle dega Co 


under the GI Bill of Rights. Amog 


NICC Pu 


Four P: 


the suggestions for integrating veterg! 
in the Christian Association progr 

sued dealt 
of fulfillin 
the Natio 


Council in 


are (1) hold “stag” conferences to 
terpret the SCA program to men yet 
ans, (2) have men and women 
chairmen of committees during 
present period when girls are more paper dea 
the NICC 


T hey are 


perienced in “running” the SCA | 
gram, but lack the insights of the m 
mature men, and (3) plan a varied af Heritage | 
mature program which deals with th What SC 
concerns. & Growth ot 
Responsibi 


What SC 


Relatedn« s 


Stag Retreat at Mass State 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, 


herst, Massachusetts. Although mos 


the presid 
the activities of the SCA are CO-€G 


bers ol al 


stag retreat was held early in Decem tional cop 


to interpret the program to return (for each 


service men. Press, 60% 


Fourteen University Christian — York 22, 
Missions Planned 

New York, New York. Phillips Me tet 

ton, National Director of the Univers = 


Christian Mission reports that missi 
will be held on fourteen campuses d 
ing January, February and March. T 
colleges are: University of Texas, Te 
State College tor Women, North Te 
State Teachers College, Arizona St 


J 
Ju: 
S 


College, University of Arkansas, Su 
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Pasadena Junior College We 


“Sometimes | think George takes Loti 
too seriously.” 
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College Washington, University of 


Oklahon 


Stephens 


University of Missouri, 


ollege, Christian College, 
alley College, Alabama Col 


Illinois and Talla- 


Lebanon 
lege, Ur rsity ol 


dega College. 


NICC Publishes Program Papers 


Four Program Papers have been is 


sued dealing with the ways and means 


of fulfilling the objectives outlined by 
the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council in its July, 1945 meeting. Each 
paper de with one of the areas in 
Be NICC. Circle of Faith and Action. 


Christian Faith and 
Heritage 1n the Lite of SCAs: No. 2, 
What SCAs Can Do 
Growth of Persons; No. 2, The Social 
Responsibility of SCAs; and No. 4, 
What SCAs Can Do Toward World 


Relatedness. Copies have been sent to 


They arm No. I, 


Toward | the 


the presidents, advisers and staff mem 
hers of all YWCAs and SCAs. Addi 
tional copies may be had at 15 cents 
for each paper) from The Woman's 
New 


Lexington Avenue, 


New York. 


ss, 600 


1) 
Ire 
York 22, 











Just Published! 


Justice and The 
Social Order 


by EMIL BRUNNER 


















High anticipation awaits the publication 
of this book on a matter of great urgency 
by a titan among Continental theologians 
In relation to the concept of justice, such 
specific questions as wages and property, 
communism and capitalism, international 
relations, and war and peace are given 
unusually thorough discussion. $3.00 


Those of the Way 


by WILLARD L. SPERRY 





A book especially suitable to the Lenten 
season. One meditation for each week of 
the penitential season, in which various 
aspects of following in ‘‘The Way” are il- 
luminated by the well-known dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














49 East 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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STUDENT, 


Are you house-hunting ? 


Ths is University of Wisconsin’s Glville; by spring it will comprise some 200 
' 


traiers. 


Story cf Wisconsin’s program for returned servicemen to appear in 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN next month.) 


MICHIGAN MEETS 
HOUSING CRISIS 


(See cover illustration 


Enrollment at the university for the 


fall term now includes 2,032 veterans, 
which is about eighteen per cent of 


11 


the total enrollment of 11,319. These 


numbers are lar above expectations, 


since a survey had caused university 
ofhicials to expect enrollment of veter 
ans to average only ten per cent of the 


total. 


The university has provided facilities 
for seventy-eight married couples by 
moving — thirty-nine 


duplex portable 


housing units to an area within three 
and one-half blocks of the campus. Each 
“home” is equipped with a space heat 
er which burns fuel oil, a gas stove for 
cooking, an ice refrigerator, and sink. 
Each has a large room, approximately 
12x20, plus a pullman kitchen and a 
bathroom 


which has a stall shower. 


Four chairs, a table, a bureau and a 
studio couch which converts into a bed 
are provided. Rental is $25 and includes 
water, gas and electricity for a month. 
Thus, housing for a four-month semes- 


ter costs only $100 


In addition, the university has ar- 
ranged with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority to provide accommoda- 
tions for veterans at Willow Village, 
12 miles away, a housing project built 
to provide accommodations for workers 
at the big Willow Run bomber plant. 
Bus service is provided by the Univer- 


sity between the campus and Willow 
Village. 


Beyond these emergency housing 


measures, the university has started 
work on permanent housing facilities 
for married veterans. Eight apartment 
buildings with accommodations for 178 
couples should be ready for the open 


ing of the fall term in 1946. 


Bolte (Dartmouth '42) to 
Returning Vets 


\ \ E STILL HOLD the option on de 


termining what kind of an America the 


veterans can return to. As a_ people, 
we have shown that we want an Amer- 
ica in Which there are jobs for every 
one willing and able to work, and 
which cooperates with other countries 
for the maintenance of world peace. We 
have not yet shown exactly what steps 
we are prepared to support in order to 
see that we achieve these objectives. II 
we fail to support adequate steps, we 
will be making an America in which 
veterans will be driven apart into a 
separate group, embittered, disillusion 
ed, and a potentially great danger to 
the very democratic institutions they 
were told they were defending. If we 
do support adequate steps, we will be 
making an America in which the dema 
gogues will make no hay, in which the 
veterans will have neither the need nor 
the impetus to become an irresponsible 
political power.—Cuarces G. Botte, 
Chairman, American Veteran’s Com 
mittee, in the New York Times. 
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Break 
fast marked last year’s Federation Day 

Prayer in the New York City Metro 
Student 


\ meaningtul Communion 


politan Christian Council. 


Communion itself in a downtown 
church was followed by breakfast arid 
a program at a nearby hotel, the whole 
experience providing a new, profound 


sense of dedication. 


Planning for the occasion was—sym- 
bolically—a group process. A commut 
tee of students from several participat 
ing colleges met in December with the 
Reverend Harold B. Ingalls, (of the 
National Student Council, YMCA) to 
map out the order of the Communion 
ind make selections for its con 
tent. We disc Uuss¢ d the 


( ral ck nominations, and 


cCTVICe, 
liturgy of sev 
various Scrip 
ture passages, with chiet emphasis on 
the suggested Federation Day of Prayer 
service sent from national student head 
quarters. One group launched into an 
hour-and-a-half discussion of Scripture 
passages! A second meeting in January 
selections, 
WSCF 


used as a prayer of consecration at the 


made final including a 


prayer trom the service to be 


end. An offering for the work of th 
Federation was also planned near the 


end ot the servic as an action ol dedi 


cation. 


\ Lutheran Church had offered theit 
netuary for the 8:45 a.m. service. Dr. 


Otto Bostrum, minister, and Mr. In 


11 


galls led the service, administering the 


] 


elements at the Communion rail in 


accordance with the custom of that 


church. Students of several races, both 


men and women, were selected to 


usher. Toru Matsumoto, who has long 


aes ee A ls eee iti aed 


WANTED: NEWS OF YOUR CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. What is your SCA doing? 
What bright new ideas do you have which 
others could use? Please send news stories, 
articles, pictures, ed'toria's and cartoons to 
Fern Babcock, Campus Datelines Editor, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
The deadline is the first day of the preceding 
month. Material for the March issue is due 
February | 


PAS, OR A FORGO 
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STUDENT COMMUNION BREAKFAST 


This year the Federation Day of Prayer for Students falls 
on February 17 See “Call”, 





pp. 84-85, this issue.) 





been associated with the Student Chris- 


tian Movement here and in Japan, led 


the meditation. 


Breakfast was, of course, welcome! 
An over-all committee had planned the 
program which followed at the hotel. 
Dr. R. Hi. Executive of 
the National Student Council, YMCA, 
led off in a consideration of the con 
tribution the WSCF 
fifty years since its founding In 189g5 
by John R. Mott, 
in the 


Edwin Espy, 


has made in the 
and a look to its role 
future. A symposium of men 
and women from six parts of the world 
in which the Federation functions 
spoke of its contribution to their coun 
tries with a definite view to these im 
mediate years ahead. Two pioneer areas 
were represented by a Latin American 
who saw the great field for alert and 
progressive Protestantism there, 
a West 
the SCM on his continent but who felt 


by the 


and by 
\frican who had not known 
encouraged things he had 
learned about it in contrast to some ot 
the efforts of Christianity which so 
often were accompanied by imperialism 

his experience. We needed the cor 
deceived 


rective he gave us, lest we be 


about the difficulties and great responsi 


bilities of the world mission of the 
Church. 
We were humbled by the simple sin 


cere message of Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, 
former president of Doshisha Univer 
Japan, long a friend of the SCM. 


China and Canada were also repre 


sity 1n 


sented, and Sandra Feldmahn of the 
World Student Service Fund concluded 


the morning with some pictures of 


Europe and the Orient. These helped 


us understand that suffering fellow stu 


dents abroad need our understanding 


and frie ndship even before material aid, 
though such aid is the concrete ex 
pression of our fellowship. 
We came away renewed in_ spirit. 
We had dedicated ourselves, 


he great re 


through 
worship and thought, to t 
sponsibility which is ours as members 
worldwid 


of the communion of stu 


dents who seek to share their life in 
Christ. 


Vera Vorz 


THE CHURCH 
THE ATOMIC AG 


will be the general g 
ic at our 
Week, 


Outstanding 


M inisteg 


courses on 











jects. Send for progr 


The Chicago Theological Semi 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illi 


Give Through WSSF 


Cable from Paris: “In some E 


pean districts no child born in 1 


February 4-f 
speaker 
many sup 















is stll alive, one million Europeans x= 


expected to die of cold and starvat 
as winter closes in.” 

The London Economist reports fn 
Berlin: “What attracts attention is 
the thinness, not even the univer 
tiredness, but the color of the fa 
For the faces of the babies are ¢ 
white; the flesh has a waxen or s0 
like appearance. Young children 
yellow, but from twelve they showt 
pallor normal in the adults.” 

The London News Chronicle t 
how 250 out of 570 institutionaliz 
and children have died 
Ketsche 


dorf, and 99 of 114 babies born 


old people 
starvation and typhoid in 
Franktort have died. 
American troops found in the Ue 
station in Tokyo bodies of eight pe 
night 


starvation and diseases related to hu 


sons who had died in one 


ger. 
ee ee 
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